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The subject of this conference, the atten- 
tion it has drawn, and the degree of par- 
ticipation it has attracted are, I believe, 
directly related to the goals which we in 
the Reagan Administration want to 
achieve in our policy toward Africa. In 
foreign policy as in domestic policy, 
President Reagan has set some tough 
goals for this nation. To achieve them 
will require first that the American 
people understand them. And it will re- 
quire a shared sense of what our 
nation’s interests and priorities are, at 
home and abroad. To rebuild the image 
and, more important, the reality of a 
strong America also requires the 
cooperation of a broad spectrum of 
those institutions and groups which can 
draw upon the vitality and genius of in- 
dividual Americans. And just as certain 
sacrifices will be necessary to achieve 
the domestic economic reforms we need, 
so must we make choices in the alloca- 
tion of resources abroad. We live in an 
age where such choices cannot be avoid- 
ed. But the challenge the President has 
set for us all is, I believe, both a 
necessary challenge and one that we can 
meet. 

This conference is making a signifi- 
cant step in these directions. It has 
brought us together to enhance our 
understanding of a continent which is 
becoming increasingly important to the 
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United States in the pursuit of our 
global objectives. It has brought us in 
the Reagan Adminstration together with 
our African friends and the business 
community of the heartland of the na- 
tion. We wish to work together to 
acheive our and Africa’s objectives. We 
aim to be better prepared to meet the 
challenges to our shared interests in the 
decade of the 1980s. And we seek to 
harness with skill, creativity, and pur- 
pose the human and material resources 
of America and Africa. 

To do so will require a renewed 
sense of purpose in our foreign policy so 
that we may project in Africa the same 
principles that govern our policies 
elsewhere. As Secretary Haig has stated 
them, those principles are: consistency 
in the pursuit of U.S. interests, 
reliability as a force for peace and 
stability, and balance in our approach to 
individual issues and the orchestration of 
policy. As a nation we can no longer af- 
ford a foreign policy that confuses the 
American public because it lacks 
coherence, that confounds our allies 
because it lacks consistency, or that 
comforts our adversaries through its 
vascillation or ineptitude. 

While certain African problems and 
issues are unique to that continent, we 
ignore to our own—and Africa’s—peril 
the geopolitical and economic realities 
that tie Africa to the international com- 
munity in which we all exist. Africa is 
an integral and increasingly important 
part of the global competitive system. 
We did not cause this to happen. It is a 
reflection of the reality of African in- 
dependence and a result of the abiding 


characteristics of world politics. Africa’s 
leaders can have little confidence in an 
America that speaks with the condescen- 
sion or paternalism of a bygone era. A 
mature U.S. relationship with African 
states can be an important force for in- 
ternational as well as U.S. national 
security. 

We began this Administration by 
setting forth what U.S. objectives in 
Africa should be. 


e We seek to promote peace and 
regional security and deny opportunities 
to those who seek contrary objectives. 

e We will support proven friends 
and be known as a reliable partner, in 
Africa as elsewhere. 

e We want to maintain open market 
opportunities, access to key resources, 
and contribute to expanding African and 
American economies. 

e We support negotiated solutions 
to the problems of southern Africa. 

e We seek to expand that group of 
nations whose development policies pro- 
duce economic progress and which have 
flourishing democratic institutions. 

e We shall do our part in meeting 
Africa’s humanitarian needs and in 
fostering basic human liberties in keep- 
ing with both our principles and our in- 
terests. 


Meeting these objectives is, of 
course, no easy task. But we begin with 
several advantages. First, we have laid 
out objectives which we can all under- 
stand. Second, these objectives are in 
keeping with basic American values. The 
policies we implement will not conceal 
them. To do so would indicate our own 
lack of confidence in those values and 
principles for which we as Americans 
have long been admired. They are an in- 
tegral part of the comparative advan- 
tage we as Americans and the Western 
world in general have in Africa. 

Africa and Africans are already 
largely oriented toward the West. Yet 
that orientation, that advantage, cannot 
be taken for granted. Events of the last 
decade have proven only too clearly that 
the objectives we seek in Africa are in- 
creasingly threatened by political in- 
stability, external intervention, and 
declining economic performance. Soviet- 
Cuban and Eastern bloc intervention in 
African affairs, the presence of 
thousands of Cuban troops in Angola 
and Ethiopia, the presence of Libyan 
troops in Chad, and the massive 
transfers of arms by Eastern bloc na- 
tions all serve to undermine U.S. and 
Western interests in Africa and to 
thwart our and Africa’s objectives. The 


globe’s leading sources of destabilization 
are active in Africa. This Administration 
has no hesitation in stating that frankly, 
categorically, and for the record. 

Nor do we hesitate in our belief that 
economic development, a central im- 
perative for a continent which contains 
two-thirds of the world’s poorest na- 
tions, cannot take place in an environ- 
ment of instability or insecurity. In this 
respect, African nations are no different 
from other developing nations. Roads 
cannot be built, railroads cannot trans- 
port goods, wells cannot be dug, nor 
crops harvested when a nation is at war 
with itself or its neighbors. We will do 
our part in addressing Africa’s security 
needs. We have already proposed to the 
Congress increased levels of security 
assistance to certain key African nations 
in support of our objectives in Africa 
and in the Persian Gulf. By defining 
carefully our interests and commitments 
and by backing them up in credible 
ways, we believe the United States, in 
concert with our major allies, can play a 
significant role in addressing Africa’s 
security problems. We will stand 
together with our proven friends in 


We want to expand that group of 
African nations whose develop- 
ment policies produce economic 
progress. We want to help those 
who help themselves and want to 
work with us on the basis of 
mutual respect and common in- 
terest. ... 





Africa, offering them assistance and 
counsel rather than turning our backs on 
them in their time of need. To do other- 
wise would do injustice to our own 
values as a people, and it would prevent 
us from achieving our goals of peace, 
regional security, economic progress, 
and the expansion of human liberties. 
But let me make it quite clear that 
we do not choose nor have we any man- 
date to be the policeman of Africa. No 
nation has such a mandate. Our pre- 
ferred choice is to foster and help 
implement, where we can, diplomatic 
solutions to Africa’s conflicts. In 
southern Africa as in the Horn of 
Africa, we seek a reduction of regional 
tensions. Those who characterize this 
Administration’s goals differently are, 
simply put, wrong. We are committed to 
playing our proper role in creating a 


context for successful negotiations 
leading to internationally recognized in- 
dependence for Namibia. We believe it is 
the task of the Western world to en- 
courage purposeful, evolutionary change 
in South Africa toward a nonracial socie- 
ty. And we believe that all those who 
share our opposition to foreign interven- 
tion on African soil will acknowledge the 
need to find means to remove any 
pretexts for the presence of foreign 
troops in Angola. 

Our concerns with southern Africa, 
from Zaire to the Cape, are born out of 
our recognition of the strategic, political, 
and economic importance of this region 
to the United States and the Western 
world. Southern African nations play an 
important role in meeting U.S., Euro- 
pean, and Japanese requirements for 
critical minerals such as chrome ore, 
cobalt, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
platinum, vanadium, copper, tin, and 
asbestos. The Western world must re- 
main engaged in this geopolitically im- 
portant region during periods of strife 
and uncertainty. Southern African states 
form the littoral to one of the vital 
lifelines of the industrial democracies. 
We must work actively and play our 
proper role—diplomatic, strategic, com- 
mercial, and economic—in this key arena 
to prevent destabilization and economic 
decline and to foster a secure and 
prosperous regional order. 

Failure to be an active participant in 
the affairs of southern Africa can only 
lead to heightened regional tension, 
polarization, and Soviet-backed adven- 
turism. That is why we have not shied 
away from the difficult negotiations on 
Namibia; why we have not abandoned 
South Africans of all races who are 
seeking constructive changes and who 
are committed to purposeful movement 
away from apartheid; and why we have 
not been dissuaded from pursuing an 
end to the internationalized strife in 
Angola. The stakes are too high, the 
threats to our mutual interests too 
great, and, above all, the costs to the 
peoples of southern Africa too heavy for 
us to turn away from the challenges of 
this region. 

I mentioned at the beginning of my 
remarks the tough goals which Presi- 
dent Reagan has set for us in restoring 
our own economic well-being and in con- 
tributing to development efforts in 
Africa as elsewhere in the Third World. 
In an interdependent world, the trends 
which we see in Africa today should 
cause us alarm: declining per capita food 
production, falling per capita growth 
rates for most nations, staggering im- 


port bills for non-oil-exporting nations, 
desertification, high rates of inflation 
and deteriorating terms of trade, and 
population and urbanization growth 
rates which are the highest in the world. 
Already fragile economies are being 
undermined steadily by these 
developments. Even more fragile 
political systems, some of which are 
struggling to provide greater human 
liberities and broadened political par- 
ticipation, are being undermined by 
these economic trends. It is a vicious cir- 
cle, one which has a decidedly negative 
impact upon our efforts to expand the 
linkages between our own and African 
economies and upon our shared goals of 
economic progress. 

To break this cycle will require a 
concerted effort on our part, on your 
part, and on the part of Africans 
themselves. It will require some 
sacrifices, closer attention to priorities, 
specific definition of objectives and bet- 
ter coordination of our assistance pro- 
grams with our foreign policy goals. We 
are not ashamed to back winners. We 
want to expand that group of African 
nations whose development policies pro- 
duce economic progress. We want to 
help those who help themselves and 
want to work with us on the basis of 
mutual respect and common in- 
terest—like Malawi and Kenya, Sudan 
and Cameroon. 

But our official assistance resources 
and those of our allies are not infinite. 
We want to engage the American 
private sector more fully in the economic 


development process—in the creation of 
jobs, in overall growth, and in 
establishing a sustaining source of 
revenue. We recognize that the private 
sectors of other industrial democracies 
are already competing effectively in 
Africa, yet we believe that U.S. firms 
have a comparative advantage in some 
critical areas, such as agribusiness ac- 
tivities. We plan to do our part to assist 
you, by reexamining present govern- 
ment policies which act as an un- 
necessary disincentive to business ac- 
tivities abroad, by exploring ways in 
which our own Agency for International 
Development and other government 
agencies can support your activities, and 
by coordinating our trade aid and invest- 
ment instruments in supportive ways. 

In a larger sense, we believe that 
our own policies at home and abroad will 
create the environment in which U.S. 
business can operate more effectively. 
This Administration seeks to rely more 
on market forces at home and to en- 
courage the growth of market economies 
abroad. We can set an example on both 
fronts, one which, when weighed 
together with the dismal results of 
government-run enterprises in Africa as 
elsewhere, will encourage the trends we 
seek. At the same time, African govern- 
ments themselves will need to make cer- 
tain changes—in management, in com- 
modity pricing policies, in resource 
allocation, and in economic planning. We 
can no longer afford to provide scarce 
bilateral assistance, to encourage 
multilateral lending, or to promote 
private sector investment in countries 


whose policies do not produce results. 
To do otherwise would undermine our 
foreign policy goals and lose us your 
support and the support of the 
American people. 

Yet there are reasons for optimism. 
Some African governments have already 
begun an agonizing reappraisal of their 
economic performance and policies. 
There is a new determination to reverse 
deteriorating economic conditions. U.S. 
private investment is more actively be- 
ing encouraged and the opportunities for 
U.S. firms are there—in food processing 
industries; in telecommunications; in ir- 
rigation, mining, construction, and 
medical equipment; in Earth satellite 
stations; and in computer technology. 
You have this Administration’s pledge 
that we will work toward creating a 
more favorable environment in Africa 
for private sector initiatives. We believe 
that Africans, if given the choice, will 
seek strengthened relations with us and 
with you. We have shared goals. We 
have the wherewithal to produce results. 
The values and institutions upon which 
the greatness of this country was built 
offer a solid basis for the continued 
strengthening of African-American rela- 
tions. @ 
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